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continually harped on the inelasticity of the main
props of our revenue, which subsequent financial
history so far has hardly demonstrated, whatever
may be the case in the future. He failed to foresee
the immense development of which the direct taxes
were susceptible, or the ease with which a great
increase of revenue might be obtained from the
existing indirect taxes (as was proved during the
South African War), and his forecasts in these respects
were falsified even during his own period of office.
He excelled in ingenuity in meeting demands for
revenue from many quarters at once, and in his efforts
to discover fresh sources of taxation without having
recourse, as he constantly maintained, to taxation
levied, on the one hand, upon articles of universal
consumption, nor, on the other, upon the earnings of
the business or professional man. But important and
laudable as these objects were, the most salient result
of his operations was to complicate his financial
statements almost to distraction by a multitude of
small changes. With greater confidence in the real
strength of the fiscal situation, he might have avoided
some of the further charges which his Liberal critics
fastened upon him, namely, those in connexion with
his dealings with the sinking fund and with the
Exchequer balances and his arrangements as regards
loans for Imperial and Naval Defence Acts and the
like.1 The arguments for and against his successive
reduction of the fixed charge for the debt from 28
millions to 25 millions may have been nicely balanced ;
but he cannot escape the responsibility of having

1 See especially Mr. Goschen's Finance 1887-1890, by Sir T. H.
Farrer for strong adverse criticism on these points.